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Up to the end of 1916 it had been no part of our war aims,
any more than it had been in the Napoleonic wars, to destroy
the regime on the Continent. Neither the democratization of
the German Empire nor the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian
Empire had been among our objectives. Even the retrocession
of Alsace and Lorraine had not, up to the end of 1916, been
contemplated. We wished, chiefly, to restore, and then to
preserve from future attack, the rights of the small nationalities
and notably the independent sovereignties of Belgium, Luxem-
bourg, and Serbia. These countries, moreover, were to be com-
pensated for the injuries done to them. The conflict, never-
theless, had remained for the first two years essentially a political
one; the enthusiasm of the individual citizens of all the belli-
gerent countries was engaged by their loyalty to their own, not
by their detestation of their enemy's government. For the
disciplined and conservative Germans and the peace-loving if
cynical peoples of the Dual Monarchy, this remained true until-
the end of the war. Not even the most fanatical of our enemies
suggested as a war aim putting a Habsburg or a Hohenzollern
to rule over France or England, nor did any one announce as
a German war aim the abolition of parliamentary government.
In England, however, the disasters of 1915 and 1916, and in
particular the immense casualties for which public opinion was
wholly unprepared, had a revolutionary effect. If this slaughter
was the price of empire in the twentieth century, then empire
was a crime. If it was not the necessary price but the con-
sequence of a series of blunders, then our political regime stood
condemned. The Somme marked the end of 'upper class9
predominance in the government of England, and the rebirth
of that deep-seated (although not by 1917 widespread) hostility
to the whole regime which had shaken the oligarchic England
of William Pitt in the Napoleonic wars and was now to shake to
its foundations the nineteenth-century Liberal economic order.
There were other and more complex consequences of the 1916
disasters. The war losses, for the first time in English history,
were felt in every home and the natural consequence 'was a
violent uprush of political consciousness and most particularly
about foreign affairs. And because grief and suffering demand
compensation and reward, because men will die bravely but